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TO THE EDITORS OF THE VISITOR. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I obferve that your correfpondent A. B. does not profefs to 
take fo wide a view of his fubje& as it might admit, and concludes it 
without faying a fingle word about the Ladies. It is true that affec- 
tation affumes fuch a pleafing afpect in that form, ‘as often holds us in 
fufpence before we hazard an opinion... But it is certainly our duty 
when we fee her mixing with the Graces, to point out the dangerous 
tendency of fuch an aflociate, and recommend a move intimate acquain- 
tance with Nature. She is the only fure guide, and ftands in need of 
no tinfel ornaments or ftudied appearances to attract admiration. How 
many pretty faces of her forming, have the fair hands of the pofleffor 
difguifed by patches and deftroyed by paint. Thefe arts never anfwer 
the purpofe intended, and indeed excite fenfations aay foreign from it, 
while fimplicity of manners infenfibly interefts the fee 
cedes all rivalry without labour. This triumph, though uncon{ciouf- 
ly gained, is no doubt a little mortifying, and may probably give 
rife to an additional dimple or a deeper tinge, but itill the fair artitt 
wanders farther from her objeét, and the prize is found on the very 
path fhe has left. Thefe little arts are worfe than ufele{s ; many real 

leafures are no doubt loft, and many neceflary duties neglected. The 

elicacy of the fex alone pleads fufficiently ftrong for the moft fedulous 
attention, and yet this infinuating enemy, will even refine upon that 
wery delicacy as alure, ‘The ftarting tear, the dying {woon, will al- 
ways meet with the moft officious fervices in every circle,—but there 
never fhould be any acting here; it is too great an abule of the ten- 
dereft {ympathies, It is true, the charms on juch’occafions, are nece{- 
farily brought nearer to the eye, but the idea of deception counteracts 
any lafting effe&t, and prevents the danger of their reaching any tar- 
ther. But were artifices like thefe, even to prevail fo tar, as to bring 
a crowd of fighing fuitors at the feet of beauty, the fame affectation 
which fucceeded in aliuring, would lead to the caprices of a coquett- 
ith fecurity. till every thing rational and {ferious fubfided, and the 
phantaftic fair one was left at leifure to lament the fate of her faded 
charms. There is another {pecies of this uniovtunate failing, which, 
though full as fatal to reciprocal affection, carries an imaginary con- 
folation with it into this vettal retirement. A tafte for reading gives a 
con{cious fuperiority of mental acquirements, and the melting beau, 
or the unpretending man of bufinets, are equally fubject to a fupercil- 
ious fmile, The poets poffefs all her raptures, and a new novel un- 
read excites her ftrongeft folicitudes. This lady can write long letters 
with the fame facility the {peaks, and is confidered, no doubt, a pro- 
digy of learning, under her own roof, Modett literary men ftand no 
chance in her company, for after profeffing they have feem but few of the 
books in the catalogue the runs over, they are obliged to endurea repetiti- 
on of their contents, and afterwards with affected diffidence, requelted to 
give a very candid opinion, perhaps, of {ome lines the produces of her 
own. There may be no defect in the talents of fuch a lady ; her mis- 
fortune is owing to a promifcous indigefted mais of reading, which 
mixes indifcriminately in her converfation, juft as the fubjeéts happen 
to prefent themfelves, added to the too’ general propentity of gaining 
diftinétion ; forgetful the poets admonition, 


We fhould difcover, they fhould not difplay, 
» But yield their charms of mind with {weet delay. 


It is to be lamented that affectation fhould thus miflead fo many, 
and particularly ay of the fofter fex, who have fo few difinterettéed 
friends, to prune the luxuriancy of imagination, or bring to maturity 
the efforts of genius, A careful attention in early life to their educa- 
tion, would certainly render this affiftance lefs neceffary, and give a 
better direétion to their tafte in the choice of books. The flippant 

Gions met with in novéls, have frequently a very pernicious effect 
and tend greatly to put a falfe glofs on the modes of expreflion, as well 
as behaviour, They vitiate the talte, contribute little to exercife the 


ings, and fuper- | 











powers of refleétion, and-imprefs falfe notions of real life. This is 
their general charaéter, but there are certainly fome exceptions, a- 
mong which the ladies themfelves have .thone confpicioufly. But I 
perceive I am exceeding the limits I intended when I fat down, 


and can only plead in excufe, an anxious defire to fee the moft amiable » 


part of the creation fill more faultlefs, 
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FOR THE VISiTOR, 


LOVE AND OPPORTUNITY. 


JAN ALLEGORICAL FRAGMENT. 


eeeeeev ever 


* * * ® Mark yon haggard form, his thinly fcattered hairs twine . 


ed into adingle lock, float on the air ; his brow is furrowed by a thou- 
fand wrinkles, yet his limbs are as thofe of Hercules; his thoulders 
are fhadowed by wings, large as"bear to Olympus top the bird of Jove; 
his ftep is variable, drom that of youth to age, and his hand is armed 
with an enormous fythe. Now he flies palt the Gate of Happiness ; 
then with foot {wifter than conveyed Camilla o'er the yielding wave, 
he fkims the fairy land of Pleafure, mowing down the flowers that are 
fcattered thro’ its paths. But fee !—he approaches the abode of Mi- 


fery-his wings drop down, and his totering fteps are fcarce fupport- 


ed by,jis fythe, he reaches the deferts of Pain, and reclines his we- 
ried form upon the briers and thorns, which {pring up in. wild) and 
horrid confusion o’er all its drear domain.—’Tis Time ! But let not 
the contemplation of this objet prevent thy obferving the infant, by 
which he is accompanied. See! he is winged as his firey—-who holds 
him fait by one hand, and whole ghant limbs, thade him almoft per- 
petually from the enquiring fight. His fragile and delicate form ap- 
pears fo light, that Zephyr might bear him on his wing, nor bend 
beneath the weight.—-Locks, dark as the plumage of the raven, float 
upon his glowing neck—his face js alternately covered with blues, 
and uiurped ‘by the palenefs of fear, and his half cloted eyes, now fhut, 
as if they would hide their tparklings, in the filken lathes which fur- 
round them—-now, with wild and hurried glance, move to and fro, 
while he trembles at the breeze, that whifpere through his hair 
—'Tis Oppertusity! As they fly through the gay region of Plea- 
fure, he turns with many a lingering look, to view the fleeting 
{cene—-yet dare not afk to flay. He graips at the rofes as he pafies by 
them—nor wees tho’ his hand fhould be torn by the thorns. But who 
is this, with rapid pennon, tollowing as they fly ? His btowiscrown- 
ed with roies; his golden ringlets breathe perfumes {weeter than Ara. 
bian groves—Ah ! ‘tis Lowe! I fee the glittering quiver at his back; 
his left hand holds the bow and fatal fhaft, whilit his right, is lowed 
with the choiieit fruit and flowers, culled trom pleaiure’s groves, with 
which he tempts in fecret the withful, timerous child of Times 
But Love in vain flies round and round; the infant dare not ftray. 
Unwearied ftill, Love yet puriues—while, though reluétant, the other 
fill muft fly. But fee, they approach the regions of Pain ; when the 
eyes of Time for an infant feem to clofe ; the infant watches the mo- 
ment of eicape=and Love, in that moment, lays hold on Opportuni- 
ty. 


In repenting of, or acknowledging a fault, we look le{s in our own 
imagination, but greater in the eyes of others. A general havin 
beaten an officer, on a mifinformation, begged his pardon at the bat 
of the army.-The officer replied, ** Sir, you have reftored me my 
honor, but taken away my life ; for, after this, I can do no le{s than 
facrifice it in this day’s iervice.”” ‘This aniwer was made juft before 
an engagement. 
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EUDOXUS AND LEONTINE. 
Evpoxvus and Leontine began the world with {mall eftates. They 


were both of them men of good fenfe and great virtue. They profe- 
cuted their ftudies together in their earlier years, amd entered into fuch 
a fwendthip as, lafted to the end of their lives. \Eudoxus, at his firtt 
jetting out into the world, threw himéelf into a court, where by -his 
natural endowments and his acquired abilities he made his way from 
one poit to another, till at length he had raiied a very confiderable 
fortune.— Leontine fought all opportunities of improving his mind by 
ftudy, conveiation and travel. He was not only acquainted with all 
the iciences, but with the moft eminent Profeffors of them throughout 
Europe. He knew perfectly well the interefts of its princes, with the 
‘ cuftoms and fafhions of their courts; in fhort, he had»fo well mixed 
and digeited the knowledge of men and books, that he made one of the 
moft accomplithed perfons of his age. During the whole courfe of his 
ftudies and travels he kept up a punctual corre{pondence with Eudox- 
us, who often made himéelf acceptatie to the principle men about 
court, by the intelligence which he received from Leontine. When 
they were Woth-turned of forty (an age in which, accordirg to Sir 
Walter Comley, there is no dailying with life) they determined, pur- 
fuant to the relolution they had take in the beginning of their lives 
to retire, and pads the remaiider of theiv.daysin the country. In 
order to this, they both of them married about the fame time. Leon- 
tine, with his own and wife’s tortune, bought a farm of three hundred 
a year, which lay within the neighbourhood of his friend Eudexus, 
who liad purchdied an @ftate of as many thoufunds: they were both 
of them fathers about the fame time; Eudoxus having a ion, and Le- 
ontine-a daughter. But to the unfpeakable grief of the latter, his 
wife died ina few days after the birth of her daughter. His affliction 
would have been infupportable, had he not been comforted by the dar. 
by vifits and converiation of his friend. As theyivere one day taiking 
with their ufual intimacy, Leontine confidcring how incapable he was 
of giving: his daughter a proper education.in his own houie, and Eu- 
doxus, reflecting on the ordinary behaviour ofa fon who knows him- 
felf heir toa great efate, they agreed upon an-exchange of children ; 
namely that the boy fhould be bred up with Leontine as his {omy and 
the girl with Kudoxus as his daughter, till they were arrived % years 
cf diferetion. The wife of Evdoxus, knowing that her fon could not 
be fo advantageoully brought up aw under the care ot Leontine, was 
by degrees prevailed on to tall into the project. She therefore took 
Leonilla, and educated her as her daughter. The friends on each fide 
had wroveht themfeives into fuch an habitual tenderne/s for the chil- 
dren who. were under their dire&tion, that each of them had the real 
pailion of a father. Florig, the name of the young heir that lived 
with Leontine, though. he had all the duty and affection imaginable 
for his fuppoied parent. was taught torejoice at the ight of Eudoxus. 
The boy was now old enough to know his fuppofed fathers circumitane 
ces, and that therefore he was to make his way in the world by his 
own induftry. ‘This confideration giew. {tronger’ in ‘him eve.y day, 
and produced fo good an efteci, that he applied himfelf with more than 
ordinary diligence in the purfuit of everything which Leontine re-, 
commended to him. His natural abilitiesy which were very good, 
aflifted by the dire€lions of fo excellent a counfeller, enabled him to 
make a quicker progrefs than ordinary through ali fae parts of his 
education. Lv fore he was twenty years of age, havmg finifhed his 
fiudies and exercifes with great applaufe, he. was removed trom the 
Univerlity to the Inns of Court, where there are few that make them- 
fel ge confiderable proficients in the ttudies of the place, who know 
they fhall arrive at great eftates without them. This was not Florio’s 
cafe; he found that three hundred a year was but a fmell eftate for 
Leontine and himieif ‘to live upen, jo that he ftucied without inter- 
miffion, till he gained a very goed infight into the conititution and 
laws of his country. 

Fiario became acquainted with Leonilla from her infancy. By de- 
e with.her grew-into love, which ma mind train- 
ed up jn all the fentimenis of honour, becarite a very unealy pailion. 
He defpaired-of gaining an heireis. of fo great a fortune, and would 
rather have«tied than-attcmpted it by any indirect methods, Leonilla, 
who was a woman.of the greateft beauty, joined with the greateit mo- 
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grees his acquaintanc 
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defy, entertained at the fame time a tecret paflion for Florio, but 
conduied berielf with fo much prudence, that-flie never gave him the 


lec ft intimation of it. Florio was now engaged in all thote arts and 


simprovements that are proper to raife a man’s private fortune, and 
give bim afigurein his country, but fecretly tormented with that 
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paflion which burns with the greateft fury in a noble and virtuoys 
heart, when he received.a fudden fummons from Leontine to repair 
to him in the country the next day. It feems Eudoxus was {o filled 
with the report of his fon’s reputation, that he could no longer with. 
hold making himfelf known to him. The morniag after his arriya} 
Leontine told him. that’ Eudoxus had fomething of great importance i. 
communicate to him ; upqn which the good man embraced him, and 
wept. Florio was no fooner arrived at ‘the gyeat houle, but Eudoxys 
took him by the hand, and conducted ‘him to his cloiet. He theye 
opened to him: the whole ‘fecret<of -his~parentage, conelading thus; 
** T have no other method. left of acknowledging my;<gratitude to Le. 
ontine, than by marrying you'to hie daughter. He muft not loie the 
pleafure of being your father» Leonilla:too fhall be my, daughter ; 
her-filial piety; though mifplaced,’ hag been fo exemplary, tire it dé. 
ferves the greateit reward I can‘confer upon it.Youw thall: have the’ 
pleature of feeing a‘preat eftate fall to you, which you would have 
loft the relith of had you known youtfelf born to it. Continue on) 
to déferve it in the fame manner you did before you were poflefed of 
it. I have left your mother in the-next room. Her heart yearns to. 
wards you. She is making the fame difcovery to Leonilla.”’ Florio 
was fo overwhelmed with this pRofufion of happineis, that he was not 
able to make a reply, but threw himielf‘down-at his father’s feet, and 
amidft a flood of tears, kiffed his knees, afking his blefiing, and ex. 
prefling in dumb fhow thole ‘fentiments,of love, duty, and gratitude, 
which were too big for utterance. "To conclude, the happy. pair 
were martied, “and half Eedoxus’s eftate fettled apen them, Leon- 
tine and Evdoxus pafled the remainder of their lives together, and res 
\ ceived, ‘in’the dutiful affectionate behaviour of - Florio amd .Leonilla 
| the juit recompenfe, as well as the natural effects, of that care which 
| they had beftowed upon them in their education. 
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TO CHLOE. 
From the German of Gefner. 


YesTenpay as a rofe leaf fwam through the air, Chloe, whilft a 
fragrant odour furrounded us, I will tell thee what I faw, which thou 
couldit not fee; whilft I fat by thy fide, one arm embracing thee, and 
my languifhing looks and fighs were more eloquent than my ftammer- 
ing tongue; then I taw, (for to us poets much is granted,) I faw the 
| little Cupid upon the rofe leaf, he ftood wpon it like the god of the o- 
| cean on his feath p fhell, and Zephyrs imaller than bees were harnefled 
to his light care= Lhe little god was charming, like one of thy looks, 
and lovely as thy {mifes. He drove his car itraight tothy bofom, ‘and 
ftopt it at the edge of the tuckery the Zephyrs flipt intovthe-tolds of 
the breatt-knots, which threw a fleeting fhade over thy bolfom. ‘The 
little god ftepped out, and fluttered about the heaving bofom, then 
placing hinuelt in the midit, oh, how voluptoufly did he lie. Mighty 
god ot.love! I foftly fighed to him; moit poweriul of the gods! oh, 
hear my prayer! No mortal has felt thy power fo much as I. Reward 
iny anxicty and my pains—afflift the poet who has always reverenced 
thy power! grant, oh grant, that Chioe’s love, which now fpeaks to 
me fo ftrongly trom her eyes, may never be extinguifhed in her heart 
—how eaty, ab how caly would it-be to her to be unfaithful---dread- 
ful thought! She whom every heart meets with rapture, when fhe ap- 
pears with irrefiftible charms---oh hear! hear me t mott potent of the 


or 
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‘ 


| gods. 

Love Jeaned one arm upon thy bofom, and in the other, held aloft 
his conquering bow. The Graces ({aid he, audible only to my felf,) 
have invifibly educated her, and little Cupid has breaughe each charm 
to perteétion. - Her looks, her fmiles,- are virtuous: as mylelf--- 
her iprightly air is like the arrows of my quiver ; whoever heays her is 
enchanted ; and whoever fees her muft love. She loves thee, and has 
cholen thee in preference to every mortal. She thall love, thee, alone, 
J iwear by all my conquering arrows, 

She who unites in -her own perfon, evewy, chaim which ‘captivates, 
though divided among the attendants of Venus---oh, mofi happy a 
mong mortals ! 

Having jaid this, the little gad left his charming-feat, and ftenped 
into his rofe leaf; I am now going, faid he, to Gnidus ; Chice’s 
ftatue of pure whire marble flail tiand near that of my mother. She 
hall be a pattern for lovers, and they who nourifh a conftant flame in 
their breafts, fhall offer garlands of flowers upon her altar, The role 
leaf again mounted alotr into the air. Thou faweft my aftonifhment, 
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| but my tran{ports I coud only thew by prefling thee to my boom, 
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JPatural History. 


MEAGLES+ 
. ‘ ° . . wee ¢ 
Thefe birds inhabit the Pyrenees, in confiderable numbers. . ‘* On 
the ftation of the fouth peak (Picdu midi,) a vigilant eagle came to 


recognité us on.the frontier. His female was alto defirous of feeing 
us at no great diftance ; the fhowed us the white feathers which diftin- 
guifhed her from her iublime {poule. He, hovering over our heads at 
an elevation of filty feet, feemed to coumt us as as we palied. I (till 
in idea fee his formidable talons bent back ‘on his breaft, and his fpark- 
ling eyes darting fiery glances at us. As he was fiying away from us, 
I exclaimed,---King of the air, reign here, fay trom thoie tyrants 
who would nlake war on thee; but be not thylelf a tyrant, 

<¢ Some fhepherds who were accuftomed to fee thete birds, told us 
that’they had not mu) reafon to complain of them: * Were it not 
for a poor cat which they {tized lately whilft it was fleeping on the roof 
of yon cottage, we fhould have {carcely any thing to reproach them 
with. But we have this cat at heart. If you had but heard how it 
mewed! had you feen how it ftruggled in their talons, wihilit they 
were carelesfly taking it to their young ones !"* 

«¢ Thefe peafants fhewed us.the inacceflible peak where thofe eagles 
live without rivals ; on which their aeric, or neit is fituated, and trom 
whence they make theirincurfions. ~* The reafon why we do not 
forgive them for having caught our cat is, becaufe this place a- 
bounds im partridges, and they might have picked up as many as they 
chofe to_ftoop tor.’ 

<¢ We were allo told that here in general the eagles live in a family 
way, each in its own rounds. ‘Thoie who venture to fly beyond their 
limits, and feck their prey too near their neighbour’s domains, expole 
themfelves to violent aflaults. Ws ¢ had lately found the carcale of an 
eagle with its feathers {till on, waich our guide made no doubt but 
had been killed in fingle combat.” 

ln another part of the Pyrenean mountains, near the top of the 
Peak of the fouth; (which is almoit two miles in perpendicular heigit 
above the Jevel of the fea,) our traveller faw another pair of eag: 
He lays, oA proipect, which, to 
more than common atrention, appeared all round us. 
a hundred fathom beneath our fee: 
waving and fouming, if Was a th 
which two eagles were-hovering, which we were told inhabited the in- 
acceilible fummit of a neighbouring mountain. Thofe fierce birds af- 
ter having traveried clouds and fogs, {eemed to have come purpotely 
this way to difplay the fublimity of their bold dight to our eyes, 
They made, as if iwinimihg, the tour of feveral peaks, on which we 
many times obferved their vaft projeéting thadows; (juft then a rival 
iy buzzing touched. my face}) iudden.y dtopping their flight, they 
feem to float fleeping in the air ; 


De 
be properly regarded, demanded 
At more than 
ated as it- were, a vait {ca, 
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over our heads quiie out of ight. 


and aiterwards as fuddenly darted 
In their ditkerent evolutions, they 
came near enough ior us to diitinguifh the colours of their wings, and 
then all at once they plunged into the fog, and we faw them nomore.” 

The eagle rifes higher in the air than any of the winged race. ‘There 
was lately read at the National Infitute in Paris, a memoir by C, la 
Cepede (author ofa natural-hiftory of fifhes, oviparous gu fdrupeds, 
and ferpents,) on the fight and viiion of birds, in w it reiults, 
from his obiervation, that * the eagle, and man of war birds, (alba- 
trofs,) are endowed with the ftrongeit power of /flight, and the acutett 
Vilion. exteniive than that 
of the furtheit fighted man; and in two hundred and twenty hours, 


asAU AE 


The fright of theie birds is nine times mr re 


or a little more than nine days, allowing them fixteen or feventeen 
hours of repofe, they wouid make the tour ot the whole earth.”* 


. 





° Mr. Barlow maée a drawing, which he afterwards engraved, ofyan 
eagi¢ which he-iaw brought to the ground alter a fevere conticd with 


a cat, which it had seized and taken Up in the air with its taions. 





+ The eagle and fy were the only living beings which I faw on the 
peak of the touth. : 
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Two other birds are remarkable for the fwittnefs of their flight. 
Wild {wans when flying before the wind ima-brifk gale, feldom fly at 
a lefs rate than a hundred miles an hours So fays Hearue*in his ac- 
count of Hud{on’s Bay and the northern Ocean. 

The carrier pigeon has been known fo fly from Bagdad to Alleppo, 
which, toa man is ulually made a thirty days journey, in forty eight 
hours. 

To meafure the rapidity of their flight in fome degree, a perfon 
fent a carrier, pigeon from~London, . by the coach, to a friend in St. 
Edmund's Bury, and along with it a note defiring that the: pigeon, 
two days-after its arrival there, might be thrown up precifely when 
the town clock ftruck nine in the morning; this Was accordingly done, 
and the pigeon arrived in London, and fiew into the Bull-inn, in Bi- 
hopsgate fireet, at half an hour paft eleven o’clock of the fame morn- 
ing, having flown feventy two miles-in'two hours-and’a half,---(An- 
nual Regifier, 1765.) 

A. Mr. Lockman has given the following anecdote of a 
the preface to his mufical drama of Rofalinda ! 

*« J was at the houfe ot a Mr. Lee, in Chefhire, whofe daughter 
was a performer on the harpficord, and I obferved a pigeon, which, 
whenever fhe playcd the fong of * Spero fi,”® in Handel’s opera of Ad. 
metus, and this only, would defcend trom the adjacent dove houfe to 
the window of theroom where the fat, and litten apparently with pleal- 
ing emotions ; and when the fong was fininthed, it always returned di- 
rettly home.”* ' 


pigeon in 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS CN PHYSIOGNOMY. 


Why are you fo eager in your enquiries? what I ngw have to fayds 
known to every body ; for what is there new in this, that in general 
fat people are good natured, and thofe who rife too high above the 
common fize, fink often below the ordinary ftandard of wit. The 
good nature of the fit proceeds f.4.0 the tranquil-ftate of their minds ; 
their blood flowing with lefs rapidity than that-of othets, and. increa- 
fing the weight of Heth which buries the powers of their fouls, As to 
tho.e unproportionably tall, it often happens that they arenot only de- 
prived ot wit, but of itrength and astivity ; for whenever nature ex- 
tends her limits on the one fide, ‘the narrows them on the other. 
When fhe raifes up a ftre&ture which towers on high, fhe has exhautt- 
ed her incans, and is unable to‘furnith it asfplendidly as though the 
edifice had been lefs elevated and lefs extentive...It\is Rill her work; 
it is laboured with as much-care as her other produtions, thg propor. 
tions alone are not the fame. 

You will net wonder, when I tell you that ftrong and nervous per- 
fons do not poifeis a wide thare of delicacy; aimee the matter which 
compoies their bodies, is more purely terreftial, and: therefore lefs 
fufceptibie,ot feelibg. Thote whofe Mitt necks feem unwilling to bend 
or whoic air feems repulfive, mult wear a heart dikended with pride 
or fhut to the wants of their ichiow creatures, 

I muit now keep niy promite, and explore with you the miror of the 
foul; an appetlation which has been beftowed by the generallity of 
mankind upon the eyes, and which comes very powerfully to the iup- 
port ef my iyilem. Butmy iubject feems fo rich and.exteniive that I 
tard bewildered in the midit of mental trea(ures, and will therefore 
probably be able-to {hatch but a very fipall portion of the inftru@ion 
they afford, 

Of all theMenfes, fight is more particularly the choien abode of the 
foul, where the keeps on the watch, and trom whence, whenever the 
glances over a new object, fhe compares it with the images of others 
which fhe has ftored im her capacious bofjom. Her mott energeti¢ lan- 
guage is that {poken througa this organ @yie force and {weetnefs of 
which, cannot be equalled by the poweis of harmony of the voice, 
When our ftock of xpreifions is exhautted, we have secourle to the 
filent eloquence of the eyes, which, treed trom the fhackles of gram- 
matical rules, expreis with one Joos; what numerous and compiica. 
ted ientences wouid have failed to unfold. 

What confirms my opinion of the iniportance ef the eyes in phy 
nomy is, that they never can betray truth, however our imviia 
may lead us te endeavour to conceal it. You have furely ren 
more than once, that matiy perions an.wered wo w.ta their lips, 
their eyes laid yes, and their coniequent way of acting 
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while their looks are 
ir threats 


Many people imitate the loud tones of paffion, 
you will 


begeing your pardon ; fhould you pay attention only to the 
you will be deceived, but thould es examine their eyes, 
immediately difcover their true feelings. 

It is perhaps prejudice which teaches us to prefer large eyes to 
fmall ones, yet I believe that the firft indicate a more open difpofition 
and that thofe that are rather prominent, forbode more good than thofe 
that are funk or covered. It is-falfe that little eyes contain more fire 
than large ones, the reafon of its, being more apparent in them is, that 
it is colleéted into a fmaller focus, and therefore fhines with more 
brilliancy. Perfons ofa very lively temperhave feldom received large 
organs of fight from, nature, The fame inferrences may be drawn 
from.the colour of the eyes ; thofe that are black, intimate that habi- 
tual indolence and floth cannot: be ranked among_ the defeéts of their 
poffeffors ; thofe that are blue, the contrary, but make up in tender- 

_nefs what they Jofe in activity. There.are fome which have no mean- 
ing, and among thefe we muft diftinguith the full from the common 
‘ones, The former, which.are in general fhort-fighted, conceal almoft 
always a rich fund of wit and energy; the latter prove a man to be de- 
prived of the power of reflection, and to bee ndowed with few virtues, 
and of all the forts.of eyes I have feen, they are the worft, as they 
promife nothing, Iftheir colour be blue efpecially, they will indi- 
" cate cowardice and weaknefs; but if black, they will = anes no more 
than,fome ardour and activity. Clear eyes, I always found attended 
with a clear and orderly mind, while thofe which appeared uncertain 
though full of fire, belonged to men who loved nothing. A. perfon 
with humid eyes, loves with too much fervency; and one with eyes 
widely opened, loves every thing, I run a great rifque of offending 
many of your friends perhaps, were they to fee this picture, if fo, 
let them know that I am fair enough to. acknowledge, that though 


fuch eyes as N=—'s difpleafe me, yet I dwell fecure apon his friend- 
thip; and that though contracted eyes are in my opinion a fure fign 
of a narrow mind, I'deem Mr. D——'s very powerful and compre- 


henfive. 


We recommend the folléwing exeellent letter, from the celebrated novel 
Julia R i, by Mr. Mackenzie, to the attention of our female 


readers, generally. 
MADAME DE ROUBIGNE, 
TO HER DAUGHTER JULIA. 


« Before this can reach you, the hand that writes it, and the heart 
‘that diétates, thall be mouldering in the grave. I mean it to fupply 
‘the place of fome cautions, which I thould think it my duty to deliver 
_to you, thould I live to fee youa wife. © The precepts it contains, 
you have often heard me inculcate; but I know that general objer- 
vations on a poflible event, have much lefs force than thofe which ap- 

ly-to our immediate condition. In the fate of a woman, marriage 
is the moft important crifis: it fixes her ina ftate, of all others the 
moft happy, or the moft wretched; and though mere precept can 
perhaps do little in any cafe, yet there isa natural propenfity to try its 
efficacy in all. She who writes this paper, has been long a wife, 
and a mother; the experience of one, and the anxiety of the other, 
prompt herinftruétions ; and fhe has been too happy in both charac- 
ers to have much doubt of their truth, or fear of their reception. 

‘< Sweetnets of temper, affection to a hufband, and attention to his 
interefts, cOnftitute the duties of a wife, and form the bafis of matri- 
monial felicity. Thefe are indeed the texts, from which every rule 
for attaining this felicity is..awn, The charms of beauty, and the 
brilliancy of wit, though they may captivate in the miftrefs,. will not 
long delight in the wife: they. will fhorten even their own tranfitory 
reign, if, as I have feen ia many wives, they fhine more for the at- 
tration of every body ele than of their hufbands, Let the plealing 

of that one perion be a thought never abjent from your conduct. It 
he loves you as you would with he thould, he will blead at heart thould 
he fuppole it. tor a moment withdrawn: if he does not, his pride 
will fupply the place of love, and his refentment that of fuffering. 

*¢. Never confider a trifle what may tend to pleafe him. The great 
articles of duty he will fet down as his own; but the leffer attentions 
he will mark as favours; and truft me, for I have experienced it, 





there is no feeling more delightful to oné’s felf, than that of 
thofe little things to fo precious a ufe. 

ss If you marry a man of a certain fort, fuch as the romance. of 
young minds generally paints for a hufband, you will deride the fap 
pofition of any poflible decreafe in the ardour of your affeétions. Bus 
wedlock, even in its happieft lot, is not exempted from the ean, 
fate of all tublunary bletlings ; there is ever a delufion in hope, which 
cannot abide with pofleffion, The ‘rapture of extravagant love will 
evaporate and watte ; the conduct of the wife. muft fubstitute in jt, 
room other regards, as delicate, and more lafting. I {ay the condug 
of the wife; for mariage, be a hufband what he may, reveries the 
prerogative of {ex ; his. will expect to be pleafed, and ours mutt be 
{edulous to pleaie. 

** This privilege a good-natured man may wave; he will feel jt 
however, due; and third perfons will have penetration enough to fee. 
and may have malice — to remark, .the want of it in Fis wih, 
He mutt be a hufband unworthy of you, who could bare.the degradation 
of fuffering this in filence. ‘The idea of power onveither fide, thould 
be totally banifhed from the fyftem: it is not fufficient, that the hut. 
band fhould. never have occafion to regret the want of it; the wife 
muft fo behave, that he may never be conf{cious of poileffing it. 

** But my Julia, if a mother’s fondnefs decoives me not, ftands 
not much in need of cautions like thefe.. I cannot allow mytelf the 
idea of her wedding a man, on whom fhe would not with to be depen- 
dent, or whofe inclinations a temper like hers would defire to controul, 
She will be more in danger from that foftnefs, that fenfibility of foul, 
which will yield perhaps too much for the. happinefs of both. The 
office of a wife includes the exertion of a friend ; a good one mug 
frequently ftrengthen and fupport that weaknefs, which a bad one 
would endeavour to overcome. ‘There are fituations, where it will 
not be enough to love, to cherifh, to obey: fhe muft teach her huf. ‘ 
band to be at peace with himfelf, to be reconciled to the world, to re. 
fift misfortune, torconquer adverfity. : 

** Alas! my child, I am here an inftru€trefs but too well fkilled! 
Thefe tears, with which this paper is foiled, fell not in the prefence. . 
of your father, though, now, they but trace the remembrance of what 
then, it. was my lot to feel. Think jt not impofflible to. reftrain your 
feelings, becaufe ra are ftrong. The enthufiafm of feeling will 
fometimes overcome diftrefles, which the cold heart of prudence hid 
been unable to endure. 

“* But misfortune is not always-mifery. Ihave k sown this truth ; 
Iam proud to believe, that I have fometimes taught it to Roubigné, 
Thanks be to that ted whofe decrees: I reverence! He often tem. 
pered the anguifh of our fufferings, till there was a fort of luxury in 
‘feeling them. Then is the triumph of wedded love !—the tie that 
binds the happy may be dear; but that whieh links the unfortunate 
is tendernefs unutterable. 

“* There are afflictions lefs eafy to be endured, which your mother 
has not experienced: thofe which a hufband infliés, and the bei 
wives feel the moft feverely, Thefe, like all our tharpeft calamities,, 
the fortitude that can refit, canonly cure, Complainings debafe her 
who fuffers, and harden him who aggrieves. Let not a woman always 
look for their caufe in the injuftice of her lord : they may proceed from 
many trifling errors- in her own conduct,. which virtue cannot blame, 
though wildom muft regret. If the n.akes this difcovery, let them be 
amended without a thought if poilible, at-any rate without an exprei- 
fion, of merit in amending them. In this, and in every other initance, 
it muft never be forgotten, that the only government allowed on out 
fide, is that of gentlene{s and attraction; and that its power, like the 
fabled. influence of imaginary beings, mutt be invifible to be @omplete. 

** Above all, let a wife beware of communicating to others any 
want of duty or tendernefs, the may think the has perceived in_ her, 
hufband, This untwifts, at once, thofedelicate cords, which preferve 
the unity of the marriage engagement. Its. facrednefs is broken 
forever, if third parties are made witneiles of its failings, or umpires 
of its difputes. It may feem almoft profane in me to confe{s, that 
once, when, through the malice of an enemy, I was made, for a short 
time to believe, that my Roubigné had wronged me, I durft not, even 
in my prayers to heaven, petition for a reftoration of his love; I 
prayed-to be made a better wife :. when I would have faid, a more be- 
loved one, my utterance failed me for the word.’ 


_Maxim,—There can be no ftriéter.union upon earth than that of a 
virtuous friendhhip, 
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inary courage Madam Roland, wife of the ex-minifter 
of iat See aaa ed ara the feries of her mifortunes deferves to 
be mentioned ; for it is, perhaps, more by her courage than any other 
quality that this celebrated woman has merited the eulogiums which 
have been lavithed upon her. The following is the account fhe has 
herfelf given of her frit imprifonment: — 

«© When I found miyfelf inclofed within four dirty walls, faw a 
miferable-bed without curtains, and a doubly grated window, and was 
alfo affailed with that difagreeable fmell, which a perfon accuftomed 
to cleanly apartments always finds in thofe that are dirty, I felt, in- 
deed, that I was in a prifon: yet, refolved to accommodate my felf 
as much as poflible to my circumftances ; I derived fome pleafure trom 
obferving that my chamber was fufficiently roomy, that it had a fire- 
place, that the covering of the bed was tolerable, that I was fupplied 
with a pillow; I forboresto make comparifons, and deemed myfelf 
not badly accommodated. _In this temper 1 went to bed, and refolved 
to'remain in it as long as I found myfelf at eafe : I had not even left 
my bed at ten the next morning, when my counfellor arrived. He 
was {till more affected by my fituation-than on the preceeding evening, 
and he furveyed my deplorable chamber, with w ich I was already 
fatisfied, becaufe I had flept well, with vilible agitation. 

‘¢- The contmotion among the people was at that time very great, 


the drums were frequently beating to arms, and I was ignorant of - 


what was pafling out of doors. : 

‘* The tyrants thall not, faid 1 to myfelf, prevent my making the 
moft of life to my laft moment ; more happy in the fatisfaction of my 
own conicience than they cah be in the enjoyment of their fury. If 
they come to put me todeath, I will go-forward.to meet them, and I 
fhall quit this life as one whe enters a ftate of repofe. 

** When I went down to the apartment of the keeper’s wife I found 
my faithful nurfe: fhe threw herielf into my arms, drowned in tears 
and choaked with fobs; I myfelf melted into tendernefs and forrow, 

.reproaching myfelf for the tranquility I had enjoyed, while thofe 
weet were attached to me’ were afflicted with the moft anxious 
alarms; and picturing to myfelf fucceflively the anxiety of one 
perfon and another, I felt an indefcribable-oppreffion at my heart. 

«¢ I. never was accnftomed to be expenfive in what regards my per- 
fonal enjoyments; and I have even a pleafure in exercifing my courage 
in any accidental privation. A paflion feized me now to make an ex- 
periment, to difeover in what degree the power of the mind can:nar- 
row the wants of man.- At the end of four days }-began to reduce'the 
quality of my breakfaft, and inftead of coffee and chocolate, to take 
bread and water: } ordeved a fmall plate of fome fimple dith with 
vegetables for my dinner, and in» the evening a few vegetables with- 
out anydefert. I firft. drank f{mall-beer inftead of wine, and then I 
difcontinued the ‘beer. As this ceconomy had a moral objeét, and as 
I equally difliked and defpiied a frugality that had ne other end than 
to fave, I appropriated a fum for the poorer fort in the priion, that I 
might have the pleafure, while I eat my dry bread in the morning, to 
reflect that they would have a better dinner for my privations."' 

When Madam Roland arriyed. at the Conciergeric, fays the author 
of the-Memoirs of a Prifonér, the blood of the twenty-two Deputies 
ftill flowed on the {pot.- Though fhe well comprehended the fate which 
awaited her, her firmnefs did not forfake her. Although pait the 
prime of life,. the was a fine woman, tall, and of an elegant form; an 
expreflion infinitely fuperior to-what is ufually found imwomen -was 
feen in her large black eyes, at once forcible and mild. She frequent- 
{poke from her windowto tfefe without, with the extent and greatnefs 
of mind of a man of the fult order ofvtalent. Sometimes, however, 

_ the juss Sirpoi of her fex gained the afceiidance, and it was {een 
that the had been weeping, nodoubt at the remembrance of her daugh- 
terandh ‘band. This mixture of delicate feeling and heroic fortitude 
rendered Madam Roland still more -interelting. As fhe pailed to her 
examination, we faw her with that firmnefs ot deportment which ufu- 
ally marked her character: as the returned, her eyes were moiftened 
with tears, but they were tears of indignation. ‘She had been treated 
with the groffelt rudenefs, and queitions had been put’ to her infultin 

to her honor. The day on which the was condemned the had dreffed 
herfelf in white, and with peculiar care: her long black hair hung 
down loofe to her waift. Attter her condemnation the returned to the 
prifon with an alacrity that was little fhort of pleafure. By a jign-that 
was not miftaken, fhe gave all to underitand that fhe was condemned 
to die, Affociated in the fame death with her was a man who had aot 
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her fortitude ; yet the infufed a portion‘of her courage into his mind, 
in a manner {fo attraétive and irrefiftable that he was feen more than 
once to {mile ! ’ 

When the came to the place of exécution, ‘fhe bowed to the ftatue of 
Liberty, and pronounced thefe words, ever to be remembered: “* Oh 
Liberty | how many crimes are committed in thy aame |" 


{FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS] 
IRELAND'S MUSIC AND SONG. 


There is at this time publifhing in Ireland, a colle&tion of the an- 
tient Irifh Airs, with modern Songs, written|for the occafion, The 
work is executing in a ftyle and manner worthy the fubje&s commemo- 
rated. Thomas Moore is writing the fongs.- We have feen two 
numbers of the work, from which we have extracted fome of the fongs. 
We cannot, howéver, be perfuaded to their publication, without 
fome introductory remiarks, principally intended to remove prejudice, 
or well founded difapprobation of the writer of the fongs. 

Thomas Moore, celebrated as the tranflator of the poems of Ana- 
creon, is well known in this country. The knowledge that he was a 
penfioner of the Britifh Government, was even here’ torgotten in’ the 
taicination of his manners, and the vivacity of his converiation, and 


he was every where, -and in all companies, courted and carreffed. It 
is painful to add that in return forall this kindnefs and hofpitality, 


Moore, on his return to England, publifhed a book calumniating the 
citizens of the United States. A fhort time after the publication of 
his Travels, he was engaged to write the words for the Antient Irith 
Mufic, then preparing for the prefs. On his qualifications for this 
undertaking, it would be ufelets to expatiate. Moore’s genius and 
fancy, tafte and talents, feeling and judgment, place him in the very 
firft rank of modern poets. The licentioufneis of fome of his poems 
has been feverely and juftly condemned. He has profited by the pub 
lic opinion, and chaftened his Mufe. He has done more, he has burft 
the fetters of corruption, in which fhe was bound, and fhe now foars 
on the wings of Genius, through the boundlefs regions of Virtue, 
Independence and Freedom. 

In the fongs he has written to Irifh Airs, he has touched upon the 
ancient freedom and valor of the Sons of Erin, and upon their oppref- 
fion and fuffering in the later periods of their hiftorys. We lately 
publithed one of thofe: pieces, and we propofe to publith more, - in 
which the men of republican America will fo warmly fympathize in 
the feelings of the Poet, and in the caufe he advocates, that they will 
forget his heretofore ingratitude, and rejoice in the acquifition of {o 
{weet and powerfw# a pleader. , 

The name of Robert Emmet, will recall to the memory of our rea- 
ders fuperior talents and {ublime virtues, Courage the moft intrepid, 
and elogtience the moft animated and infpiring——<Who has read his 
{peech before fentence of death was pailed upon him, and has not cur- 
fed-his murderevs, while the tears of pity trickled down their burning 
chieeks ? Emmet and Moore were fellow-itudents. Moore left Ireland 


,at an early age: Emmet remained, and with his blood fealed his at- 


tachment ‘to the Freedom, and Independence of the country that gave 
him birth; It will be recollected that Emmet requefted that no man 
thould write his epitaph, till other men and other times fhould ariie, 
that would permit juftice to be done to the purity of his motives, and 
the holy cause for-which he was martyred, Moore has feized upon 
this requett, and with a heart aflectionately alive to the virtues, talents 
and principles of his friend, has introduced to the tune of the celebra- 
ted Irith Air-of ** The Brown Maid,’” the following {weetly poctical 
verfes as a teftimonial of the ardour with which he chevifhes the memo- 
ry of Emmet : 


Oh! breathe not his name, let it fleep in the thade, 

Where cold and unhonored his relics are laid :_ 

Sad, filent; and dark be the tears that are thed, 

As the night dew that fall on-the graf’ o’er his head ! 

But the night dew that falls, though in filence it weeps, - 
Shall brighten, with verdure, the-grave where he fleeps :=5° 
And the tear that we fhed,. though in fecret it rolls, 

Shall long keep. his memory green in-our foul 
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The follow ing curfory remarks on the works of Noah Webiter, Eig. 
are iclested from the London Monthly Magazine,” tor Auguft, 
1802. 

‘ The works of Noah Webfter, Efq. ‘They have-been numereus ; 
and feveral of them very reipeftable and ingenious, but fo heteroge- 
- neous as to defy analylis: morality, politics, religion and attrology, 

mixed and beat up together like drugs in a morter, It was referved 
for this gentleman to difcover that te Britith Gterati, by the pains 
they had taken for fo many centuries to arrange their language into 
its prelent ftate of fymmetry, had deprived it of its beauties, and io 
tied it up With parts of ipeech, moods, tenies, numbers, and perions, 
as‘to require a long and tedious time to unite the. Gordian knot; 
therefore, Alexander like, he deterMined to cut it at once} let fyn- 
tax lovie; divorfe adjective from fubilantive; wreak his“ yengeance 
upon orthography, and deliver it, bound hand and foot, to,orthoepy; 
to uie at pleafure: out of thofe poor disjointed rudiments, he propof- 
es to frame, in his peftle and morter way, an American tongue, of 
which he was to be the immortal founder! Fired wirh the glorious 
profpect, and determined to break dotvn that barrier which he could 
‘not overleap, between learning and ignorance, and to become the 
champion of the latter, he publifhed a mifcellancous collection of huff, 
having the fame affinity to fcience, which an olla podrida.or hotch 
potch has to cookery, * pafling all underttanding ot man,” and propof- 
ed it as a model of American writing, and: the foundation of a new 
tongue, Among the principle improvements introduced into this ele- 
gant fpecimen of ttanfatlantic novelty, was that of {pelling words ac- 
cording to auricular founds; as az, his biz, honor bounur, and alio 
that of cutting out by fyncope, all letters not ufed in pronunciation 
as in brought éro°t, thought tho’t, fought fot; but unfortunately for 
this tongue maker, his work only procured him one dilciple or wag, 
who pretended to be foma razor grinder by trade. He relided, for 
he was above the order of itinerant brethren, in a houie adjoining to 
the bridge, over the creek, in Richmond, Virginia; and, in order 
to hold out his occupation to the intelligent Virginians, put a board 
over his thop-window, on which was inicridbed, ¢ Razors ground and 
fot here 
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Humorous. 


DOCTOR RADCLIFF. 


This eminent phyfician (whofe parfiumony feemed to encreafe with 
“his praétice, poflefied an intuitive wit which he loft few oportunitics 
of indul ging) on fixing his refidence in Bloomfbury fquare had found 
it neceflary to eniploy a pavior to mend the approach to his houfe. 
When the job was finifhed the ‘man called frequently fot his money 
but could never find the Doctor. at home. At laft after receiving the 
ufual anfwer, he came to the determination of waiting neat the door 
till he could {ee him, and fortunately foon found an oportunity of pre- 
fenting his bill as he was aliziting from his carriage. The Doctor, 
who did not feem to like the prefcription, began tocomplain—** What 
an enormous charge is here! and you expect to be paid do you? You 
have a pretty Knack at making bilis I fee Mr. Pavior ; and pray what 
for ? never was a worfe job duhe: You fpoilt my pavement and then 
covered it over. with earth to ipoil your bungling work.”’ ‘* Ah! 
Do&or! Dogtor !"’ faid the man, ‘¢ There have been many wortle jobs 
done than this ; but if it were really as bad as you fay, you know 
very well, that mine is not the only bungling work the earth hides.” 
«¢ What you are.a wit then as weil a8 a pavior are you 7” returned 
Radclif, ‘Iam fare you muft be poor, come ip.and take your mo- 
ney." 


ger than was thought neceliary, fiill continued his vifits for the fake of 
the fee, At lerath fhe was deterniined to give the’ Dottor a hint on 
the occafion, When he came again,  inftead of the uiwal fee of three 
guineas, the gave him only two, Radcliff ftill kept his hand opea 
and ¥urned his eyes very earneftly on the floor ‘* What are you look- 
ing for Dodtor 2”? faid the lady, ‘* I am afraid Madam,” he replied, 
‘© ] have dropt a.Guinea,” “Ono, Dottor, you need not trouble 


7 





The Dottor having attended a lady of fome diftin&ion, rather lon- 
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ee as 
yourfelf any farther about that,” 
it is me who-has dropt the guinea. 

Durjng the laf illnefs.of William the 3d, Doétor Radcliff attended 
him‘ at Kenfington Palace. His legs had {welled prodigioufly, andas 
they were fitting together, the -King.putting them towards.him, faid, 
‘* Here’s a pair of legs for you’ Doctor, what do you think of them 
*« Think of them!"’ replied Radcliff, ‘* I would not have your Ma. 
gelty’s two legs tor your threé orowns.- For this blunt piece of ill tim. 
ed wit, he was never afterwards admitted. 


returned the lady, “ It is not you 


A pedantic gentleman who. was traveling, and above common lan. 
guage, ftopped at an inn to get his horie and himifelf refrefhment, 
Secing fome boys, when he alighted he ordered one to  circumambu- 
late his hor‘e two or three times round thewmanfion, then permit him 
to inhale a moderate quantity of aqueous particles after which to give 
him proper vegetable nutriment, and he would make him pecuniary 
fatistaétion.”’ 

The boy being unaccoftomed to fuch langpage, ran into the houfe 
and told his father that a prince was without who fpoke French; the 
father came out, and hearing the man fcold, afked him what. was the 
matter? +, Sir, (fays the gentleman,) “I invoke all the genii atteitis’s 
that your offspring rejected me, and refuled to put in praétice my de- 
fires-Now, Sir, you 1 implore to enforce obedience upon them by 
correction, and then immediately provide fome nutriows iubftance, to 
ftrengthen nature, cured over vegetable fuel, as I abhor the fulphu- 
reous tincture of minerals—remember to get fome ftimulus with it.” 

The inkeeper, without hefitation, concluded him a madman, and 
with his lufty wife, feized and tied him hands and feet, to a ring in 
the barn floor, then went for a doctor, who put a blifter on his back, 
which in three days brought hiin to his Wandering fenfes. 


=—=—>=_—== aaeaeEeaEEeEeEeEeEeEEEEEEE SES = 
MARRIAGES. 


MARRIED, — On-Thurfday the roth ult. Capt. Thomas Marthall, 
Attorney at Law, to Miis Margaret Lewis, eldeft daughter of Mr. 
Fielding Lewis, of Charles-City County. 

On the fame day, Mr. John W. Davis of Peterfburg, to 
Mifs Martha Ann Divies, of Chettertield County. 
Alfo, on the fame evening, Mr, John Williams of Prince- 
George, to Miis Mary Baugh, of the fame County. 
—On the fame evening, Mr, “William Robertfon, Attorney at 
Law, to Mifs Chriitianna Williams, daughter of Mr. Frederic Wil- 
liams, all of Peteriburg. . 

A marriage took place a few days ago, between a Mr. Rofe anda Mijs 
Lily. Yhis is what Dr, Darwin might jultly denominate the /oves of 
the plants. Lon. pap. 








DEATHS. 


DiED,—On Wednefday the 24 of Auguft, at her feat in Goochland 

county, Mrs. Agnes Clopton, 

On board the thip Powhatan, on the paflage from London, 
Mis. Charlotte-$. Gamble, wife of John Gamble of this city, 

Lately, inthe vicinity of Wilmington N.C, Henry Wat- 
ters, Eig. and Col, Richard Quince. 

In England, lately, aged 88, Mrs. Beaton, in St John's 
Madder market Norwich. She was a native of Wales, and: commonly 
called the Free-Ma/fon, trom the circunftance of her concealing hertelt 
one evening in the wain{cotting cf a lodge room, where fhe learnt that 
fecret ; the knowledge of which thoujands of her fex have in vain at- 
tempted to arrive at. Is is faid fhe was avery jmgular old woman a8 
the /eeret died with her. 

In Murderhill Foreft, near Dover, Dtlaware, Patience, a 
woman of colour, aged sog years. Shé retained all her faculties rill 
within one year of her diflolution, 
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SESS 


FOR THE VISITOR. 
MESSRS. EDITORS, . 


The following ftanzas were put into my hands by a young Gentle 
man whofe pen is feldom engaged in the fervice of the mules, .t 
thought them too good to be fupprefled, and fhoyld you entertain t € 
fame opinion heought not to be furprifed when he takes up the Vilitor 


at finding them made public. Ze 


When Flora decks tlie fields around, 
And foliage waves on ev'ry tree, 

If Mary’s face with {miles abound, 
It is a double {pring-with me, 


When Summer's sultry heats opprefs, 
And nature droops in-@l we fee, 
If Mary’s eye no change cOnfefs, 
’Tis but a brighter Spring to me, 
When meadows lofe their vernal green, 
And leaves fall with’ring from the tree 
It Mary’s looks be bat ferene, 
’ The Autumn is as {pring to me. 


When winter comes in coldeft blatt, 
And»birds have ceafed their warbling key, 
If Mary’s face in finiles be: caft 
E’vn winter is the {pring for me. 
Take every feafon of the year, 
Though each in tura may difagree, 
Let Mary's looks benign appear, 
Then all the year is ipring for me. 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Go! where the mournful willaw weeps, 
In filent woe o’er Mary’s tomb ; 
Beneath that mantling mols the fleeps, 
In chilling Death! eternal gloom. 
Unpitying fate! Tyranic power 
Why hatt thou {natched my fair away ;-- 
Why rudely cropt that virgin flower ; 
That icarcely bloom’d in Virtue’s ray, 
Ah ft why shall lovelinefs and truth, 
Alike with grovelling vice expire ; 
Why fades the beauteous form of youth 
‘To moulder with the aged fire ? 


Has beauty no protector here, 

From Death its {potlefs form to fave ; 
Has innocence no guardian near, 

To inatch it from th’ oblivious grave, 
Alas ! flern fate no pref *vrence gives, 

To virttie tho” in tendereft. bioom ; 
For whiltt no more my Mary lives, 

Some murderer lurks in Mid-night gloom. 
Dear hapleis Maid fleep onsin ret, 

Ill hover o’er thy mofs clad grave ; 
And {catter rofes an thy breatt, 

W hote leaves the pailing breeze fhall wave 
With each fweet flower from the field 

Where oft my-lovely charmer rov'd, 
Pll deck the fpot where lies conceal’d, 

My Mary—her, I only lov'd. 
Each lily whiteeach daily wild, 

Wild as the Phantom of defpair ; 
Their beautuous tints yet undefil’d, 

I'll moisten with a lover’s tear. 
I'll there my Mary’s fate bewail, 

The bed of her eternal fleep ; 
And hiten to the fighing gale, 

And fadly with the willow weep. 


‘ 


HARMON. 


| LAMPOON. 
To ber who beft anfwers the defcription. 


Whoever reads thefe ftanzas thro’ 
Wik know them meant for only you. 
The venom of your viper tongue 
-Affails both friends and foes, 
And év’ry girl.if fair and young 
Yow for ber fland*:er knows. ; 
There’s nothing in the realms of fpace, 
Nor can the fancy find- 
A thing fo hideous as your face 
If we except your mind. 


B. D. 


To Fobn T, B a n, of Norfolk, on his faying that a voyage ° 
I contemplated had the air of Romance. 





Yes, fmiling Fancy dreams 
Of things moft rare, t 
Of rofy cheeks, of coal-black eyes; 
Of girls with di*mond beams, 
Bright as his hair 
Who fhines in Summer's burning kkies. 


The trade-winds profp'rous blow ; 
With fide-long- fails 
The gulph ftream paft, tie tropic blaze 
Shall view from climes of {now, 
*Mid Southern gales, 
‘The bard who fecks for brighter rays. 


Who fegks for beauty’s funy 
And hopes to hold 
Within his arms a maid divine, 
Whofe heart whentruly won 
Is worth more gold 
Than ever faw the folar thine. 


Nor feeks alone for this, 
For as her eyes 
Bright be the downy gems fhe brings ! 
I would not mar her bliis, 
- And all the fighs 
Of love in penury are tings, ee. 


TO TIME. 
AN ELEGY. 


Thou who fo oft has foothed the wretches woe, 

And check'd the tear that mis’ry taught to flow, 

Why, evaneicent power, mut I alone complain, 
' Thy tracklefs flight is marked o’er me in vain ! 

Why mutt thy fleeting years no healing balm impart 

To footh the forvows that corrode my heart ? 

Why e’vn thy hours collected woes diffule, 

And night to me, tleep’s {oothing fweets refule ? 

Mutt then at laft the wretched Eijla feel, 

Her forrows mock thy potent pow’r to heal, 

That hers are griefs which death alone Can ease; 

Huth every figh and bid each forrow ceafe ? 

Haite then, ch Time, be rapid in your flight, 

And clofe thefe eyes in everiatting night ; 

On, haite the period when this linking frame, 

The lak fad tribute of refpe& may claim ; 

When fome lone fpot this lifeleis form thall thade, 

And care nmore my tortured heart invade. 


M. M. 
PRINTED anp PUBLISHED 
Ones a Fortnight, at Two Dollars per Annum, 
By Lynch § Southgate, 
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FOR THE VISITOR, 


ee 


THE. MAID OF THE MILL. 
A New Song, composed by JOHN BRAY, of the Richmond Theatre, 


N\ 


Affetuoso. 


Andante f 


fhug ilit--tle cot, on a green’ man--tl'd plain, that’s ene | 


rich’d bya clear murm'ring rill, | Dwells fair Roifa, the pride and the theme of my ftrain, And the’s call’d the {wee 





Maid of the Mill, fweet Maid of the mill, of the mill, and the’s call’d the fweet Maid, and the’s call’d the {weet 


el 








4 aid of the mill. 


s 3 
Each Shepherd his flock daily leaves wild to rove, Ye pow’rs grant me thefe, then how envied my lot ! 


And carelesfly browfe on the hill, Well pleas’d I the day long would till, 
Whilft his pipe in fond ftrains tells the tale of his love If mine I might call yonder {weet little cot, 


To fair Rofa, the Maid of the mill. And fair Rola, the maid of the mill, 








